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Learning  from  Haiti 


This  article  was  written  in  late  September. 

We  have  made  no  attempt  to  guess  what  will  be 
happening  in  Haiti  at  the  time  you  read  this. 

Throughout  the  long  crisis  in  Haiti,  Friends  Com¬ 
mittee  on  National  Legislation  has  often  foimd  itself 
agreeing  with  others  about  the  long  term  goal — 
restoration  of  democracy  and  the  return  of  the  demo¬ 
cratically  elected  government  of  President  Jean- 
Bertrand  Aristide — but  not  on  the  means  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  goal.  At  the  same  time,  FCNL  has  con¬ 
curred  with  many  Americans — in  fact  the  majority — 
in  opposing  military  intervention  in  Haiti.  But 
FCNUs  reasons  are  very  different  from  the  callous 
argument  that  "Haiti  wasn't  worth  it." 

The  crisis  in  Haiti,  and  the  dramatic  efforts  by  for¬ 
mer  President  Jimmy  Carter's  negotiating  team  to 
resolve  the  impasse,  have  prompted  strong  responses 
from  many  quarters.  It  may  be  helpful  to  sort  out  the 
tangled  issues  that  have  snarled  the  development  of 
U.S.-Haitian  policy  and  to  raise  queries  that  provoke 
new  thinking. 

Military  intervention.  In  a  bizarre  reversal  of 
positions,  some  peace  groups  argued  for  the  use  of 
military  intervention  in  Haiti,  while  some  well- 
known  military  hawks  argued  against.  Query:  How 
can  the  debate  on  military  force  be  focused  on  the 
morality  of  the  means  rather  than  the  desirability  of 
the  ends? 

National  security  threat — refugees.  In  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  U.S.  citizens,  President  Clinton  advocated 
military  intervention  to  avert  a  threat  to  U.S.  national 
security.  This  justification  for  military  action  is  not 
new,  but  the  "threat"  in  this  case  was  not  missiles 


pointed  toward  the  U.S.,  but  thousands  of  refugees 
flooding  U.S.  shores.  Query:  As  a  people,  can  we 
begin  to  confront  the  fear  and  discrimination  that  are 
often  at  the  heart  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  decisions? 

Economic  sanctions.  At  virtually  every  comer  of 
the  Haitian  debate,  the  question  of  economic  sanc¬ 
tions  arose.  Query:  Were  sanctions  having  any 
impact  on  the  Haitian  military  and  elite?  How  long 
could  the  poorest  people  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
survive  shortages  of  basic  supplies?  Were  economic 
sanctions  the  only  alternative  to  military  action?  Are 
they  nonviolent? 

Diplomacy  and  negotiations.  Most  people 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  they  heard  that  there 
would  be  no  military  invasion.  But  when  they  read 
details  of  the  agreement,  harsh  criticism  was  unend¬ 
ing.  Query:  How  can  we  work  toward  negotiated 
settlements  that  include  both  justice  and  the  seeds  of 
peace?  Do  we  believe  in  the  power  of  diplomacy? 
Do  we  sometimes  hide  our  desire  to  destroy  our 
adversaries  within  the  language  of  nonviolence? 
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Top  Ten  Reasons  to  Work  on  Federal  Budget  Priorities 


Do  people^s  eyes  glaze  over  when  you  try  to  talk 
to  them  about  the  need  to  change  our  government's 
spending  priorities?  Do  you  get  answers  like  this: 
"Oh,  I'm  really  not  interested  in  all  that  technical 
financial  stuff;  I'm  much  more  concerned  about  the 
real  issues,  like  peace  and  conflict  resolution" — or 
education,  or  world  hunger,  or  protecting  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  or  civil  rights...? 

If  so,  you're  not  alone.  For  years,  FCNL  and  other 
public  interest  lobbying  groups  have  stressed  the 
urgency  of  redirecting  our  tax  dollars  to  better  pur¬ 
poses.  Some  people  have  taken  up  this  challenge, 
but  not  enough  to  create  the  needed  groundswell  of 
public  opinion.  So  here  we  offer  (only  partly  with 
tongue  in  cheek)  the  top  ten  reasons  why  working 
on  the  budget  can  be  FUN,  nutritious,  non-toxic, 
user-friendly,  and  a  great  way  to  meet  people. 

10.  You  get  to  play  around  with  a  lot  of  neat 

charts  and  graphs  showing  how  much  money 
the  military  gets  each  year,  compared  with 
schools,  hospitals,  bridge  repairs,  etc. 

9.  Pies!  You  get  to  make  federal  budget  pies,  slice 
them  up,  and  decide  who  should  get  the  pieces 
and  how  big  to  make  them.  Suggestion:  Com¬ 
munity  organizations  could  sponsor  a  "federal 
budget  pie  bake-off." 

8.  You  can  solve  mysteries!  Help  your  neighbors 
track  down  the  tax  money  that  leaves  your  state 
or  district  to  pay  for  past,  present,  or  fiiture 
wars — compared  with  how  much  federal 
money  comes  back  to  help  address  community 
problems. 

7.  You  can  have  a  fascinating  exchange  of  views 
with  your  representative  and  senators  about  the 
things  in  our  society  that  are  truly  valuable,  and 
why  they  are  so  often  neglected  and  underfund¬ 
ed. 

6.  Your  local  newspaper  could  use  a  fresh  and 
lively  debate  in  its  "Letters"  column  about 
whether  spending  billions  on  new  aircraft  carri¬ 
ers  and  stealth  bombers  really  makes  our  homes 
and  neighborhoods  more  secure. 


5.  Feeling  critical?  You'll  be  able  to  exercise  your 
strongest  feelings  as  you  identify  the  ten  most 
wasteful  ways  Congress  spends  your  money. 

4.  Feeling  smart?  How  about  proposing  the  ten 
smartest  ways  to  spend  or  save  federal  tax  dol¬ 
lars?  Suggestion:  Have  a  community  contest  for 
the  best  and  most  workable  suggestions. 

3.  Need  a  laugh?  Try  reading  some  of  the  military 
arguments  for  more  spending  on  new,  big 
weapons.  Hilarity  hits  new  peaks  when  you 
hear  the  one  about  why  we  need  three  new 
nuclear  attack  submarines.  You'll  guffaw  as 
you  listen  to  arguments  for  the  C-17  cargo  lifter 
plane  that  can't  carri  its  weight,  and  chuckle  at 
the  [disjingenuity  of  the  Pentagon's  Bottom  Up 
Review. 

2.  You'll  find  great  opportunities  for  releasing 

your  inner  creative  urges,  as  you  meet  with  oth¬ 
ers  in  your  community  to  devise  exciting,  new, 
and  better  enterprises  to  replace  the  military- 
dependent  industries  that  have  dominated  your 
local  economy. 

And  finally — the  top,  Numero  Uno  reason  to 

work  for  vastly  re-ordered  federal  budget  priorities: 

1.  The  vital  sense  of  community  that  holds  us  all 
together  as  a  people  can  thrive  only  in  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  societies,  sharing  adequate 
resources,  and  at  peace  with  one  another.  Our 
limited  federal  dollars  must  be  used  primarily 
to  cultivate  such  a  worldwide  community. 


AjpprecUted  stock? 
UnFriendiy  secarities? 

A  gift  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  cotftd 
express  youf  conscience  and  decrease  your  tax 
burden. 

Interested?  Call  Gretchen  Hall,  202-^7-6lX)0. 
Your  gift;$  support  our  Quaker  mtnees. 
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Health  Care  Reform  Stumbles 


The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  this:  There  weren't 
enough  votes  in  either  house  of  Congress  to  support 
any  health  care  plan  that  would  ensure  universal 
access  to  health  care  services. 

Once  that  harsh  fact  took  hold,  congressional  lead¬ 
ers  started  looking  for  compromises.  Senator  Mitchell 
(ME)  floated  a  plan  he  believed  would  cover  95%  of 
all  Americans  by  2002,  without  requiring  employers 
to  contribute  to  health  insurance  premiums.  Still, 
there  weren't  enough  votes  to  pass  the  plan. 

When  the  House  and  Senate  returned  to  work 
after  the  Labor  Day  recess,  they  were  left  with  just 
one  live  health  care  option  —  a  bi-partisan  proposal 
called  the  "mainstream"  proposal.  Chief  sponsors 
are  Senators  Chafee  (Rl),  Breaux  (LA),  Durenberger 
(MN)  and  Kerrey  (NE). 

The  "mainstream"  proposal  would  introduce  some 
reforms  in  the  health  care  marketplace.  But  on  the 
whole,  it  takes  significant  steps  backward  from  the 


current  system.  FCNL's  primary  concern  with  this 
proposal  centers  on  its  weak  commitment  to  low- 
income  people.  Although  it  offers  subsidies  to  help 
low-income  people  (up  to  240%  of  the  poverty  line) 
purchase  health  insurance,  it  finances  ^ese  subsidies 
by  cutting  into  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs. 
TTie  proposal  also  provides  that,  if  costs  continue  to 
go  up  and  the  Medicare /Medicaid  reductions  don't 
yield  enough  to  pay  for  the  low-income  subsidies, 
the  subsidies  will  be  withdrawn. 

The  proposal  creates  a  "standard  plan"  like  one 
that  is  available  to  federal  workers  nationwide.  But 
only  the  least  expensive  plan  (one  with  fewer  bene¬ 
fits  than  the  standard  plan)  would  be  allowed  as  a 
tax-exempt  employee  benefit. 

These  two  elements  of  the  "mainstream"  plan, 
among  others,  would  damage  the  status  quo.  Starting 
anew  next  year  is  a  daunting  thought;  but  it's  better 
than  starting  two  steps  back  from  where  we  are  now. 


Small  Steps  for  Conversion 


The  FY95  Defense  Authorization  Act  provides  for 
$263.8  billion  for  military  programs,  and  about  $71 
million  (that's  about  3/10  of  1%  of  the  total)  for  a 
handful  of  economic  conversion  programs.  As  few  as 
they  are,  these  dollars  can  make  a  big  difference  in 
some  communities  that  are  struggling  with  base  clos¬ 
ings  and  lost  military  contracts.  These  programs 
were  authorized: 

•  Market  feasibility  studies.  The  Act  authorized 
$10  million  for  small  and  medium-size  defense 
contractors  who  want  to  test  whether  a  civilian 
product  has  an  adequate  market. 

•  Community  planning.  Communities  whose 
economies  depend  heavily  on  military  bases  and 
installations  could  share  in  the  $5  million  autho¬ 
rized  for  advance  planning  grants  to  begin  a  diver¬ 
sification  process. 

•  Advance  notice.  The  Act  requires  the  Pentagon  to 
notify  major  contractors  (within  60  days  of  the 
release  of  the  budget)  of  budget  cuts  that  will 


affect  their  workers;  the  contractors  then  have  two 
weeks  to  notify  their  employees. 

•  Loan  guarantees.  The  Act  authorized  $50  million 
in  loan  guarantees  for  small  and  medium  contrac¬ 
tors  who  are  undertaking  conversion.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  priority  will  go  to  firms  that  are  proposing 
a  "dual  use"  product,  allowing  them  to  remain 
"available"  for  military  production. 

•  Arms  trade  cut-backs.  The  Act  extends  worker 
retraining  assistance  to  employees  affected  by  any 
reductions  in  or  restrictions  on  arms  sales. 

•  Environmental  cleanup.  The  Act  sets  aside  $7.5 
million  for  citizen  advisory  boards  who  are  over¬ 
seeing  environmental  cleanup  at  military  facilities. 
These  funds  will  permit  the  boards  to  strengthen 
their  technical  oversight  role. 

The  appropriations  for  these  programs  have  not 
yet  been  approved;  additional  work  will  be  needed 
next  year  to  assure  that  the  dollars  actually  reach 
communities  where  they  are  needed. 
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Anti-Landmines  Sentiment  is  Contagious 


The  campaign  against  antipersonnel  landmines 
has  been  gaining  momentum  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  In  1992,  led  by  Sen.  Leahy  (VT) 
and  Rep.  Evans  (IL),  Congress  passed  a  one-year 
moratorium  on  the  sale  of  antipersonnel  mines;  in 
1993  it  voted  to  extend  the  moratorium  an  additional 
three  years.  Responding  to  this  U.S.  initiative  and  to 
a  UN  General  Assembly  call  for  an  international 
moratorium,  fourteen  other  nations  have  now  adopt¬ 
ed  export  moratoria. 

The  U.S.  now  has  a  chance  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
anti-mines  campaign,  once  again.  Identical  bills 
introduced  by  Rep.  Evans  and  Sen.  Leahy  (H.R.  4699 
and  S.  2216,  respectively)  call  for  a  moratorium  on 
the  production,  as  well  the  sale,  of  landmines.  The 
legislation  mandates  government  studies  of  the 
social,  economic,  and  environmental  costs  of  land¬ 
mines  and  of  the  numbers  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  per¬ 
sonnel  killed  or  wounded  by  landmines  in  World 
War  II,  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  So  far, 
54  senators  and  60  representatives  have  co-signed  the 
bills.  Whether  further  action  on  the  bill  will  occur 
before  Congress  adjourns  remains  unclear.  In  any 
case,  efforts  to  pass  it  will  continue  into  the  104th 
Congress. 

The  campaign  against  landmines  is  also  taking 
place  in  non-governmental  arenas.  The  Vatican 
recently  issued  a  statement  advocating  a  total  ban  on 
mines  (apparently  this  impressed  the  Italian  govern¬ 


ment,  which  shortly  thereafter  passed  its  export 
moratorium).  In  the  United  States,  the  public  has 
expressed  an  exceptional  level  of  interest  in  land¬ 
mines  legislation. 

Related  Action 

The  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  authorization 
bill  earmarked  $20  million  for  clearing  fields  of  land¬ 
mines.  The  DoD  and  the  State  Department  are  both 
conducting  studies  about  mines,  their  uses  and  costs. 
The  administration  is  in  the  process  of  creating  a  pro¬ 
cedure  for  deciding  how  the  U.S.  ought  to  approach 
landmines  issues  in  military  and  foreign  policy.  This 
initiative  may  be  a  sign  that  the  administration  is 
willing  to  move  beyond  the  three-year  moratorium  to 
place  greater  restrictions  on  the  production,  sale,  pos¬ 
session,  and  use  of  antipersonnel  mines.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  of  1995,  a  UN  conference  will  review  the  1980 
Conventional  Weapons  Convention,  including  the 
Landmine  Protocol.  It  will  consider  proposals  to 
strengthen  the  agreement. 

ACTION:  Contact  your  senators  and  representa¬ 
tive  and  encourage  them  to  become  co-sponsors  of 
S.  2216/H.R.  4699  if  they  are  not  already,  or  thank 
them  if  they  are.  Write  to  Sen.  Leahy  and  Rep.  Evans 
to  commend  them  on  their  leadership  on  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Encourage  them  to  continue  their  efforts  and 
to  support  a  total  ban,  not  just  more  short-term 
moratoria. 


Code  of  Conduct  Update 


The  campaign  for  a  Code  of  Conduct  on  Arms 
Transfers,  or  CoCat  (H.R.3538;  S.1677),  continues. 

The  Code  requires  that,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  buy 
U.S.  arms,  a  foreign  country  must  measure  up  to  cer¬ 
tain  standards  in  its  domestic  and  international  deal¬ 
ings.  As  of  September  19,  six  senators  and  99  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  agreed  to  co-sponsor  the  bill.  FCNL 
and  the  other  organizations  in  the  campaign  are 
encouraging  members  of  a  House  Foreign  Affairs 
subcommittee  to  make  changes  on  the  bill  and  report 
it  out  to  the  full  committee  before  Congress  adjourns. 

The  Code  of  Conduct  has  a  great  deal  of  support  at 
the  grassroots  level.  Constituents  of  FCNL  and  other 
sponsoring  organizations  have  expressed  an  unusual 


amount  of  interest  in  this  legislation.  As  of  Septem¬ 
ber  13, 63  national  oigaiuzations  and  93  regional 
oi^anizations  had  endorsed  the  concept  of  a  Code  of 
Conduct  on  Arms  Trar\sfers.  Favorable  editorials  and 
op-ed  articles  have  appeared  in  Business  Week,  The 
New  York  Times,  and  The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Other  papers  have  expressed  interest  in  running 
pieces  if  and  when  Congress  takes  action  on  the  bill. 

ACTION:  Raise  the  Code  of  Conduct  as  a  cam¬ 
paign  issue  in  upcoming  elections;  ask  candidates 
what  they  will  do  about  the  worldwide  proliferation 
of  U.S.  arms.  Send  letters  to  the  editors  of  your  local 
newspapers  explaining  the  need  for  a  Code  of  Con¬ 
duct  on  Arms  Transfers. 
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Throwing  Money  at  Crime 


When  it  was  all  over,  proponents  of  the  crime  bill 
acknowledged  that  they  were  reacting  to  public  per¬ 
ception  of  crime,  rather  than  to  an  actual  crime  prob¬ 
lem.  This  after-hours  admission  cast  the  whole  crime 
bill  debate  in  a  blue  haze  of  "virtual  reality."  The 
crime  rate  had  not  increased  significantly  since  about 
1975.  The  murder  rate  was  at  its  lowest  point  in 
about  20  years.  But,  in  poll  after  poll,  voters  had  said 
they  wanted  "something"  done  about  crime. 

Congress  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  something 
from  states,  as  it  charged  into  the  highly-politicized 
crime-fighting  picture  this  year.  California,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  built  16  new  prisons  in  the  last  decade.  Its 
prison  population  increased  more  than  six-fold.  But 
even  with  this  multi-billion  dollar  investment,  the 
California  crime  rate  remained  about  the  same.  States 
have  returned  to  the  death  penalty.  States  have 
adopted  long  sentences,  mandatory  sentences,  and 
three-time-loser  laws.  None  of  these  "tough,  crime¬ 
fighting  measures"  seem  to  bring  about  major 
changes  in  the  crime  rate. 

So  when  Congress  decided  to  make  its  mark,  it 
might  have  tried  something  new  and  different.  But  it 
didn't.  Except  for  the  fringes,  the  crime  bill  is  woven 
of  the  same  old  fabric. 

Death  penalty.  The  final  bill  established  the  death 
penalty  for  about  54  federal  crimes  (the  number 
depends  on  how  you  count  them). 

Prisons.  The  bill  authorized  $7.9  biUion  for  new 
State  prisons.  Half  of  the  money  is  reserved  for  states 
that  adopt  tough  sentencing  laws,  requiring  convict¬ 
ed  persons  to  serve  at  least  85%  of  their  sentences. 
Another  $1.8  billion  is  set  aside  for  incarcerating  ille¬ 
gal  entrants. 

Police.  The  bill  authorized  $8.8  billion  to  pay  for 
100,000  police  on  the  streets  over  the  next  six  years. 
Federal  funds  finance  only  the  first  three  years  of  the 
new  hires.  After  that,  the  local  communities  have  to 
pick  up  the  tab. 

"Three  Strikes."  The  bill  requires  a  sentence  of 
life  in  prison  (without  parole)  for  individuals  who 
are  convicted  of  a  third  violent  felony. 


"Early"  release.  Prisoners  who  serve  more  than  30 
years  of  their  life-without-parole  sentence  under  the 
"three  strikes"  provision  (above)  may  be  released 
from  prison  if  they  live  to  age  70. 

Juveniles  as  adults.  Juveniles  charged  with  cer¬ 
tain  violent  crimes  can  be  tried  and  sentenced  in  fed¬ 
eral  court  as  adults.  The  federal  government  does 
not  maintain  a  juvenile  facility. 

The  money.  This  bill  will  cost  $30.2  billion.  In  a 
year  of  cost-cutting,  hand-wringing,  and  deficit- 
bemoaning,  it's  not  easy  to  find  $30.2  billion,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  worthy  the  cause.  So  the  Senate  invented  a 
"trust  fund"  dedicated  to  the  financing  of  this  partic¬ 
ular  bill.  The  trust  fund  is  to  receive  money  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  that  is  saved  as  a  result  of  the  "Rein¬ 
venting  Government"  initiative,  which  will  lay  off 
several  thousand  federal  government  workers. 

Wait,  there's  more.  Rep.  Newt  Gingrich  (GA)  and 
Sen.  Phil  Gramm  (TX)  have  announced  that  re-open¬ 
ing  the  crime  bill  is  on  their  1995  agenda.  Their  goal? 
To  strip  out  the  crime  prevention  programs,  and 
"toughen  up"  the  sentences. 


Tiny  Bright  Spots  Under  the  Cloud 

Deep  within  the  crime  bill  was  a  ban  on  19  kinds 
of  assault  weapons.  Though  650  kinds  of  automatic 
weapons  were  exempted,  and  legal  owners  of  assault 
weapons  were  allowed  to  keep  them,  the  National 
Rifle  Association  mounted  vigorous  opposition.  The 
tiny  bright  spot:  the  NRA  was  unsuccessful. 

The  bill  also  included  $6.9  billion  (over  5  years)  for 
crime  prevention  programs,  including  the  Violence 
Against  Women  Act.  The  "good"  list  authorized 
money  for:  existing  educational  and  social  programs, 
a  block  grant  for  cities,  model  programs  in  high- 
crime  neighborhoods,  in-school  and  after-school  pro¬ 
grams,  and  drug  treatment  for  state  and  federal  pris¬ 
oners. 
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Will  The  U.S.  Pay  Its  UN  Dues? 


Even  the  experts  who  track  the  fiscal  relationship 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  United  Nations  find  recent 
legislation  on  UN  funding  difficult  to  follow.  Do  not 
despair,  then,  if  you  find  yourself  in  a  similar 
quandary.  There  is  no  simple  answer  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  U.S.  will  pay  its  UN  dues  this 
year. 

The  following  summary  attempts  to  explain  some 
aspects  of  this  very  complex  topic.  It  does  not  dis¬ 
cuss  contributions  to  UN-related  agencies  or  how 
countries  are  assessed  for  peacekeeping  missions  and 
why  the  U.S.  regularly  falls  behind  on  these  pay¬ 
ments. 


owes  the  UN.  EHies  fund  the  UN's  regular  budget, 
which  is  approximately  $1.1  billion  at  present.  The 
assessed  contributions  of  the  U.S.  equal  25%  of  the 
regular  budget.  Congress  agreed  to  pay  FY95  dues 
in  full  by  approving  a  contribution  of  $287.3  million 
toward  the  regular  budget.  This  amoimt  includes  no 
payments  toward  the  debt  accrued  by  the  U.S.  under 
the  Reagan  administration,  when  it  used  the  with¬ 
holding  of  funds  for  the  UN  as  a  tool  of  political  per¬ 
suasion.  According  to  a  timetable  set  by  the  Bush 
administration,  the  U.S.  should  pay  all  such  arrear¬ 
ages  by  the  1996  fiscal  year,  but  the  repayment  sched¬ 
ule  will  have  to  be  altered  as  a  result  of  underpay¬ 
ments  in  years  such  as  this  one. 


Regular  Dues.  The  actual  dues,  or  "assessed  con¬ 
tributions,"  comprise  only  a  fraction  of  what  the  U.S. 


Selective  Service 


For  FCNL  and  others  concerned  about  the 
mandatory  draft  registration  requirement  for 
young  men,  the  ch^enge  to  close  the  Selective 
Service  Agency  (SSA)  continues  tmabaled.  As  in 
past  fiscal  years,  Congress  failed  to  cut  SSA 
funding  during  the  FY1995  appropriations 
process. 

Studies  by  no  less  than  the  Department  of 
Defense  confirm  that  draft  registration  is  unnec¬ 
essary  for  military  mobilization.  They  also  docu¬ 
ment  problems  with  over-staffing  and  inefficien¬ 
cy  within  SSA,  Despite  their  findings,  SSA  was 
allotted  $22.9S  million  for  FY 1995. 

Individuals  should  communicate  their  con¬ 
cern  to  representatives  and  senators  as  early  and 
as  often  as  possible.  Call,  write,  and  visit  them 
between  now  and  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
FCNL  win  continue  to  work  for  the  protection 
of  freedom  and  conscience,  and  to  remind  our 
government  that  tax  dollars  are  too  valuable  to 
be  misspent. 


Peacekeeping.  The  peacekeeping  assessment 
accounts  for  the  largest  portion  of  money  that  the 
U.S.  government  pays  to  the  UN.  President  Clinton 
requested  $908  million  for  FY95  peacekeeping  costs, 
in  addition  to  $670  million  to  go  toward  impaid  1994 
peacekeeping  dues.  The  President  attempted  to 
break  new  ground  this  year  by  proposing  to  take 
$300  million  of  the  FY95  peacekeeping  contribution 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  budget.  Though  the 
Senate  supported  this  idea,  the  House  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  Committee  rejected  it,  and  that  money  was, 
therefore,  lost  to  the  UN.  As  of  mid-August,  Con¬ 
gress  had  approved  the  requests  for  the  remaining 
$608  million  for  FY95  peacekeeping  (to  be  paid  out 
of  the  State  Department  budget)  and  the  $670  million 
for  1994  supplemental  peacekeeping  fees.  This 
means  that  the  U.S.  will  catch  up  on  its  debt  to  the 
peacekeeping  fund,  but  will  quickly  fall  behind  again 
during  FY95,  forcing  the  President  to  request  supple¬ 
mental  funds  at  a  later  date. 

Congress  attached  an  important  condition  to  the 
release  of  some  of  these  funds:  it  required  President 
Clinton  to  first  certify  that  an  office  of  Inspector  Gen¬ 
eral  (IG)  had  been  established  at  the  UN.  The  call  for 
the  creation  of  an  IG's  office  is  part  of  a  larger  move¬ 
ment  to  reform  the  UN.  The  function  of  the  IG  is 
essentially  that  of  an  internal  watchdog  to  monitor 
UN  practices  and  assure  that  proper  accounting  pro¬ 
cedures  are  followed.  The  Clinton  administration 
won  passage  of  a  resolution  that  established  an  IG's 
office,  and  all  of  the  conditions  set  by  Congress  have 
now  been  met.  The  money  should  be  released  to  the 
UN  without  further  delay. 
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New  or  Current  FCNL  Documents 

These  papers  are  available  upon  request.  If  you  ask  for  two  or  more  items,  please  send  a  dollarto  help  with  postage  and 

handling.  Check  the  items  you  want,  clip  this  list  (with  your  nameladdress  on  reverse),  and  mail  to  FCNL. 

□  Health  Care  Packet  #8.  Describes  leading  proposals  in  House  and  Senate.  8/4/94 

□  Health  Care  Packet  #9.  Wrap-up  on  the  health  care  debate;  description  of  "mainstream"  proposal.  9/26/94 

□  L-4116-DOM  Letter  to  Senate  opposing  Reid  amendment  to  housing  bill;  amendment  would  deny  funds  to 
agencies  failing  to  verify  immigration  status  of  those  seeking  shelter  or  other  aid.  9/8/94 

□  G-4119-FOR  Letters  to  the  Clinton  administration  and  Congress,  regarding  U.S.  policy  toward  Haiti  and 
opposing  military  intervention.  From  7/8/94  to  9/14/94 

n  VIDEOTAPE:  Along  the  Path:  FCNL's  Native  American  Program.  Shows  FCNL's  and  Native  Americans' 
shared  work  for  religious  freedom.  15  minutes.  Produced  June  1994.  Price  $22.50;  includes  postage  and  organiz¬ 
er's  packet. 

□  VIDEOTAPE:  Conduct  Unbecoming  America:  U.S.  Arms  Exports.  FCNL's  Executive  Secretary  Joe  Volk  joins 
staffers  of  three  of  FCNL's  coalition  partners,  to  discuss  the  Hatfield-McKinney  legislation  to  restrict  the 
arms  trade.  30  minutes.  Price  $22.50;  includes  postage  and  organizer's  packet. 

. 


World  Reduces  Arms  Sales... Except  for  the  U.S. 


In  the  past  five  years,  the  United  States  has 
become  the  largest  supplier  of  arms  to  the  develop¬ 
ing  world  by  an  ever-widening  margin.  That  is  one 
conclusion  of  the  CRS  Report  to  Congress:  Conven¬ 
tional  Arms  Transfers  to  the  Third  World,  1986-1993 
(or  the  "Grimmett  report"),  a  document  prepared 
annually  by  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
(CRS).  The  report,  released  on  July  29th,  examines 
the  changing  environment  of  arms  sales  to  develop¬ 
ing  nations. 

The  message  is  mixed  for  those  concerned  about 
the  threat  of  arms  transfers.  The  good  news  is  that 
global  sales  of  arms  to  the  developing  world  have 
fallen  off  in  the  years  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 
Most  of  the  major  arms  suppliers  decreased  their 
arms  transfer  agreements  in  the  past  few  years.  For 
example,  China's  agreements  have  fallen  every  year 
since  1990,  from  $2.5  billion  to  $300  million  last  year 
(all  figures  in  1993  U.S.  dollars).  Russia,  too,  has  sold 
far  fewer  weapons  than  it  did  in  the  past.  Russian/ 
Soviet  arms  transfer  agreements  dropped  every  year, 
from  $27  billion  in  1987  to  $1.6  billion  in  1992.  L^st 


year,  Russia  entered  into  $1.8  billion  worth  of  arms 
transfer  agreements  to  developing  coimtries. 

In  contrast,  the  United  States  has  been  continuing 
arms  agreements  at  about  the  same  pace  as  in  1990 
(around  $15  billion  annually).  In  1990,  the  U.S. 
accounted  for  40.5%  of  the  $39.8  billion  in  arms  trade 
agreements  to  developing  nations.  In  1993,  the  same 
statistic  was  a  whopping  72.6%  of  $20.4  billion  in 
agreements. 

Clearly,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  realizes  that  the 
Cold  War  is  over,  the  United  States  continues  to 
export  its  weapons  of  destruction,  destabilizing  the 
already  fragile  developing  world.  Instead  of  the  pos¬ 
itive  role  the  U.S.  could  be  playing  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  countries,  the  nation  follows  the  wish¬ 
es  of  U.S.  arms  manufacturers  and  their  political 
allies,  who  seem  determined  to  enlarge  the  market 
for  their  destructive  products. 

The  Grimmett  report  is  available  to  the  public,  and 
we  urge  you  to  contact  your  member  of  Congress  for 
a  copy. 
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U.S.-Cuba  Relations:  Change  on  the  Horizon? 


'*lt  is  totally  an  anachronism  in  1994  that  we  are 
perpetuating  policies  that  are  three  decades  old/' 
declared  Senator  Christopher  Dodd  (CT)  recently. 
Dodd  is  chair  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Sub¬ 
committee  on  the  Western  Hemisphere.  His  voice  is 
one  in  the  expanding  congressional  choir  of  critics 
questioning  President  Clinton's  continued  get-tough 
policy  towards  Cuba. 

The  scope  of  the  recent  refugee  exodus  from  Cuba 
has  forced  a  re-opening  of  discussions  in  Congress  on 
United  States/Cuba  relations.  In  August  alone  an 
estimated  20,000  Cubans  were  picked  up  at  sea  and 
placed  in  camps  at  Guantanamo  Bay.  The  crisis  gave 
cause  for  negotiations  between  U.S.  and  Cuban 
diplomats.  These  negotiations,  which  took  place  in 
September,  were  limited,  at  U.S.  insistence,  to  immi¬ 
gration  issues,  but  if  U.S.  citizens  are  heard,  perhaps 
that  diplomacy  can  be  expanded. 

The  economic  plight  of  Cuban  citizens  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  reduction  in  aid  from  the  Soviet 
bloc  nations,  the  policies  of  the  Cuban  government, 
and  the  decades-old  U.S.  economic  embargo.  Legis¬ 
lation  introduced  by  Rep.  Torricelli  (NJ)  and  enacted 
into  law  in  1992  has  exacerbated  the  Cubans'  condi¬ 
tion  by  further  restricting  Cuba's  ability  to  trade  in 
food  and  medicine.  The  suffering  is  not  new  or  a 
surprise  to  U.S.  policy  makers. 

In  1993,  Rep.  Charles  Rangel  (NY)  introduced  leg¬ 
islation  aimed  at  removing  the  U.S.  embargo  and 


restoring  cind  normalizing  relations  with  the  island. 
This  "Free  Trade  With  Cuba"  bill  (H.R.  2229)  is  a 
vehicle  for  change.  FCNL  strongly  encourages  Con¬ 
gress  to  pass  it,  in  order  for  the  U.S.  to  move  away 
from  out-dated  and  destructive  policies  toward  Cuba 
and  its  citizens. 

FCNL's  past  lobbying  experience  shows  that  this 
issue  is  one  about  which  members  of  Congress  are 
particularly  interested  in  hearing  the  voices  of  their 
constituents  and  grassroots  organizations. 

Action 

•  Write  letters  to  your  representative  supporting 
Rep.  Rangel's  legislation  (H.R.  2229)  to  lift  the  U.S. 
embargo  of  Cuba  and  re-establish  normal  rela¬ 
tions.  Encourage  your  senators  to  introduce  a 
companion  bill  in  the  Senate. 

•  Send  a  message  to  the  White  House.  Encourage 
President  Clinton  to  respond  positively  to  Cuba's 
invitations  to  talk. 

•  After  U.S.  elections  are  held,  meet  with  your 
newly  elected  members  of  Congress  to  discuss 
alternatives  to  current  U.S./Cuban  policy. 

•  Organize  a  discussion  group  within  your  Friends 
meeting  or  community.  (F(ZNL's  forthcoming 
informational  video  on  Cuba  might  be  a  good 
resource  and  a  springboard  for  discussion.) 


s 


